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NEW-YORK, OCTOBER 18, 1828. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CREATION—DEITY. 


Mr. Georce Houston, Editor of the ‘* Correspondent.”—Sir, I have 
been a pretty constant reader of your print, in which I have seen much 
to admire, and much to deprecate. I attribute it, however, to the fact of 
yours being a free press, and conducted on truly liberal principles— 
willing that all manner of opinions, if clothed in appropriate language, 
should have a fair canvassing. 

In your paper I have frequently seen the idea scouted, that the visible 
creation was created by an intelligent creator, and judgment passed 
equally against the Jewish, the Christian’s and the Deist’s God. But 
never having seen any other good reason given for the present order and 
harmony of the universe, for the innumerable instances before us, of 
contrivance and design ; for the satisfaction of at least one of your rea- 
ders, I wish to call the attention of your correspondent “ E. M.” to this 
particular subject—the creation. 

I shall lay it down as my belief, that the world with all the things 
therein were created by an intelligent being, who may be designated by 
any name you please. ‘To support this position, I will take the motion 
of our earth, in its yearly circuits around the sun, as in itself showing in- 
telligence and design in the highest degree. Suppose the earth was con- 
tinually in the same position with regard to the poles, what would become 
of the seasons? How beautifuily are they adapted, both to the necessi- 
ties and happiness of man! Without this pleasing variety, what a mo- 
notonous round would life be ! In this, is not both design and intelligence 
discoverable ? Can it be that an “ inconceivable eruption’ should by 
mere accident have produced this ? 

I am aware of the manner in which the peculiar motion of the earth 
is accounted for; it is credited to the account of “ attraction” —and that 
is thought a conclusive answer! As well might one, in accounting for 
that unparalled piece of workmansip, the eye, say it sees by the rays 
of light passing through the pupil, and forming the image of the object 
on the retina, which the optic nerve connects with the brain, the seat of 
sense, and there rests his answer! In both cases the Tortoise is found 
to back the world ; but on what does he stand? Most assuredly he 
could not stand on nothing—-for nothing has never been able to support 
something, neither has it ever created any thing. 
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To suppose a thing created without a creator, is a paradox—woree, 
it is an idea which is constantly demonstrated to be false—as clearly so 
as any fact can be demonstrated. 'Tosuppose matter capable of not 
only creating, but in its operations shewing the most consummate con- 
trivance—of doing its work in the greatest perfection, can only be equal- 
led by the belief, that a perpetual motion can be made while the laws of 
gravitationremain. Is it not ludicrous in the extreme, to pronounce 
these the works of chance, or the blind operations of matter, which the 
most consumate human skill cannot equal—can hardly imitate ? 

That an “ inconceivable explosion” should have been the occasion of 
the present harmonious arrangement of the planets, is a conjecture 
which is only surpassed by another, by which your Correspondent peoples 
one of his “exploded masses’—this earth : viz. That all “‘ vegetables 
and animals, even up to man, must have been originally produced” by 
“ some established laws” as “ invariable as those by which” his exploded 
masses, ‘‘ are held in their orbits, and infallibly obliged to describe ! !” 
Did men grow out of the ground, or were they ‘“ derwed from an egg ?” 
(rather a singularly contrived egg, without a contriver,to besure!) If so, 
according to his reasoning, “the same process which took place then, 
must continue in precisely the same manner ;” or else the ** laws” must 
change ; and who could change them? But here the Omnipotence of 
the Creator is manifest, in not only being able to create man “ of the 
dust of the earth,” but in giving him power to propagate his species. 
That the human family have this power, I presume will not be ques- 
tioned ; and if so, it certainly requires no great stretch of faith to believe 
there was once a time, when there were but one man and woman of each 
of the varieties (if there be any) of the species on earth. Now, how 
came they here? They could not make themselves, we know. ‘ Even 
those who maintain the existence of a Deity, do not pretend to attribute 
to an intelligent agency the every day occurrences that take place around 
them ;” [suppose they do not ; are we thence to infer, that an “ intel- 
ligent agency” did not produce works which could only have been pro- 
duced by the greatest degree of intelligence imaginable ?] ‘* but. when 
they. contemplate an aggregate of these, or consider asa whole the unj- 
verse of things, they imagine an undesigning cause cannot possess en- 
ergies capable of producing such results.” ‘ E. M.” from whose wri- 
tings I take this extract, talks of ‘* established laws.” Now a “ law” im- 
plies a law-maker antecedent to the existence of the law ; and a being 
capable of creating the universe could certainly impart such laws to 
matter as in his wisdom he saw meet. Unless he could do this he could 
could not be omnipotent. These laws established, an _ intelligent 
agency ‘‘in every day occurrences” is not perhaps necessary, though 
it is altogether probable that an intelligent agency is constantly em- 

loyed, as far as is necessary to sustain the “ laws” established.— 
hether an intelligent agency is daily or constantly employed or not, it 
matters not with the subject now under consideration. It would, how- 
ever, be as proper to say, that a watch was not made, or had no maker, be- 
cause it runs without a person constantly winding it, as to say an Om- 
niputent Being could not have created the world, because his finger is 
not visible ‘‘ in every day occurrences,” 
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It is not necessary to take “the whole universe of things,” to shew 
beyond question the existence of a designing cause. Take the human 
eye, or ear, or hand ; is not intelligence of the highest grade manifested 
in its admirable construction? The cage and artificial birds exhibited 
in Broadway, are admitted, without cavil, to be the work of a man 3; of 
an intelligent and ingenious artizan. The little canary, which so much 
Surpasses these artificial birds, in every respect, was produced by 
an “undesigning cause,” which, of couse, could possess neither in- 
telligence nor ingenuity ! To reason thus argues an evident defect in our 
reasoning faculties, if we speak our belief. 1am candid in saying that 
I cannot believe an undesigning cause the potent agent represented by 
some of your correspondents. When they can demonstrate to me, that 
any thing created made itself, and that a thing evidently designed, was 
produced by an undesigning cause, I may be induced to give up the idea 
of the world, and the things therein, having been created by an intelli- 
gent being. E. L. Jr. 





WATSON REFUTED. 


LETTER VIII. 


Your fifth letter begins with stating the importance of the concession 
of Thomas Paine, that the books of Ezra and Nehemiah are genuine. 
You triumph, and think it a silent acknowledgment of the reality of the 
prophecies mentioned in those books. Stop, my lord, your alma-mater 
surely has not taught you to draw such conclusions. In agenuine book 
there may be contained incredible events, as in Tacitus, Suetonius, and 
almost all existent histories. Itis your duty to prove that the prophe- 
cies there related are not among those popular stories which are apt to 
gain general credit, whether they are or are not forgeries written after 
the events. Before we know when Jeremiah wrote, and what is the 
meaning of the writings under bis name, no man is warranted to triumph 
at the testimony of the Jews after the captivity ; since it is a point, in 
which all parties agree, that their canon and books were compiled at that 
period, and nobody ever questioned the credulity of the Jews. You pro- 
ceed to state your notions of the history of the Old Testament ; it is all 
a matter of opinion ; and, as you do not Support it by any proofs, we 
must still continue to regard the contradictions and impostures contained 
in the Old Testament as proofs of its having been the work of ignorant 
fanatics. I pass over your effusions; that metaphisical disquisitions 
teach us the limits of our faculties, I strenuously maintain; and if you 
mean nothing else, we are agreed. That our notions of time and place 
are not the bugbears which the scholastics would persuade us, is to me 
unquestionable ; that both in science and religion we affix no ideas 
to many words, I grant ; that certainty in philosophical disquisitions is 
not easily found, I also allow ; but, that a man tired with the arduous 
task of reasoning, of discerning between truth and falsehood, should 
seek in polemics or superstition a consolation for his ignorance, I con- 
sider as a proof of the impaired state of his faculties; he is like the 
thirsty traveller, who, burnt by the scorching sun, seeks to relieve his 
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distress by drinking the first water he meets, without regarding its purity. 
Your acknowledgment that it is possible even fora Bishop to err in 
matters of religion, gives me real pleasure. To consider our creed as & 
matter that admits of doubt, is a great step in the road of truth. You 
say, “May God forgive him that is in an error.”’ Your wish is hamane— 
but, if God be the creator of mankind, he cannot be offended at the con- 
clusions we may draw, after having employed the faculties he has given 
us. I wish, too, that mankind should forgive them that are in an error ; 
wut I hope they will recollect the long sway of superstition, and its dan- 
ger .2 mankind ; may they descide in favor of that system which is con- 
formable to reason, and has the greatest tendency to improve society ! 

You next proceed to shew the propriety of the angel ordering Moses 
to pull off his shoes, which you say is a mark of reverence to God. Is it 
then by such ridiculous customs that you reconcile your omnipotent and 
all-wise God 2? Too long have men substituted rights for morality. O 
superstition ! that makes the Asiatic eat the excrements of the Lama, 
the Papists devour their God ; that persuades all Christians that water 
washeth away sin ; and, that if a child happens to die before his face is 
sprinkled, he must inevitably suffer everlasting torments; led by this, 
men despise society, and tremble at ceremonies invented by their 
priests. 

I shall not go at great length into the particular contradictions which 
are found in the enumeration of the families that returned from Baby- 
lon. There certainly are great mistakes in the sums ; and where pre- 
cision was to be expected more than in any thing preserved in the re- 
cord ofthe people of God, we find them committing the most gross errors, 
even when they attempt to be peculiarly exact. It is curious, that the 
individual sums are altogether different in the different accounts, and 
therefore, there must have been a much greater number of errors than you 
would persuade your readers. 

You come to the book of Job ; and confine your remarks to disprove 
the objection of Mr. Paine, drawn from the name Satan, which, he says is 
there for the first and only time mentioned in the bible. Your answer, 
that it is repeatedly to be found elsewhere in the Old Testament, is just ; 
but it certainly does not prove Job to be a Jewish book. We know that 
Sathan, as well as the names of all the angels are Chaldean ; and as | 
have already shewn, that the scriptures are compilations written after the 
captivity, it is not wonderful that this name, together with many others, 
should be found in the Hebrew bible. As you say nothing in favour of 
the book of Job, I shall only observe, that it is not only the opinion of 
Abenezra, but even of Jerome, the author of the Vulgate, that it is not a 
Hebrew book, the idiom being in many instances altogther different from 
the style of that language, and very frequently bearing marks of its Ara- 
bic and Syriac origin, as the ready may see in his preface to Job in the 
Vulgate edition of the bible. The resemblance between Job’s Satan and 
Momus is s0 striking, that we cannot help recognizing the author to have 
been a Gentile ; and thus are the Jews deprived of a book, which, at least, 
contains no murders, and shews more knowledge than that nation ever 

ossessed. Your remark as to the generality of the belief of a benevo- 
lak and a malevolent being, certainly does not prove that the Gentiles 
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borrowed this notion from the Jews ; you ought to have known history 
better, and that the wars of the Gods and angels formed part of the creed 
of many nations, not only before a book of the bible existed, but even be- 
fore the birth of Moses. Dionysius and Osiris had already fought against 
the evil genii ; the famous Vishnu has been from the highest antiquity 
the enemy of Chiven. That the numerous mythological systems which 
have ever existed, sprang from the report of the fathers of the Jewish na- 
tion, may appear probable to a clergyman ; it is buta pious whim ; to me 
it 1s a proof, that all religious systems have sprung from the fancy of men. 
The philosophers among the heathens understood by the evil and bad 
genii nothing more than the influence of the good or bad seasons, which, 
personified by ignorant or cunning priests, have by the vulgar been deem- 
ed real personages. Besides, where do you find in the Pentateuch any 
accounts of the Devil ? I only see the serpent, an emblem I have already 
said, copied from the Egyptians, but by the Jews considered a real 
snake, which talked, and walked upright. It was but a poor imitation of 
the Ahrimanes of Zoroaster. 

Concerning the utility of prayers, and the tendency of those of the 
Jews, I shall say nothing. It is a certain fact, that Solomon, the wisest 
of men, and who made excellent prayers, killed his brother ; while many 
of those heathen tribes, abhorred by the Jews, had ne other crimes than 
to adore images ; and, if superstition among them sometimes produced 
the abominable practice of human sacrifices, they never carried their pi- 
ety so far as to exterminate whole nations. Besides, the Jews had not 
even a pretence to despise their neighbors for offering human sacrifices. 
The case of Jeptha shews plainly that this barbarity was common amongst 
God’s people. I am utterly surprised at your misplaced exclamations 
upon the morality of the heathens. Far be it from me to stand forward 
as the patron of heathenish superstition ; it is the mother of ours, and I 
abhor the common stock ; but, my lord, you ought not to confound the 
rites of the Greeks with their morals. ‘The Athenians possessed virtues 
which wein vain look for amongst the despicable Jews. They possessed 
knowledge, and their philosophers had more sense than to believe the 
tales of the priests. Epicurus taught peaceably, and was revered by all, 
while the vulgar of his country firmly believed their mythology. Such 
an instance never happened amongstthe Jews. Jehovah would quickly 
have sent a plague amongst Epicurus and his followers, or or ordered his 
priests “‘ to kill every one his neighbor and his friend, and hang them up 
before the sun.” Your holy brethren would think nothing of a burning 
match on the occasion ; if it were in your power, Atheists would not 
exist long. But you talk so confidently of the adoration of images amongst 
the Gentiles, that we would imagine the Jews were all philosophers.— 
Do you forget their reverence to the holy of holies, which none could 
approach ; the ark of the covenant, and the calves? Or has the story 
of the five golden mice, for looking at which, fitfy five thousand and 
three score and ten Israelites were smote by the Lord, escaped you? 

Your rhapsody upon the sublimity of Bible composition, and its supe- 
riority to all profane writers, is a proof of the strength of early imbibed 
prejudice. I lament to see a man of your learning think so much like an 
old woman. The proverbs, to be sure, are wonderful compositions, and 
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prove the great gift of wisdom bestowed by God upon Solomon! What 
indeed can be more sublime than the following, which I beg leave to add 
to the specimens given by your Lordship! ‘* The horse leech hath two 
dauthers, crying, give, give. There are three things that are never sa- 
tisfied, yea tour things say not it is enough ; the grave, and the barren 
womb, the earth that is not filled with water, and the fire that saith 
not it is enough.” ‘* There be three things which are too wonderful for 
me, yea four which I know not ; the way of an eagle in the air, the way 
of a serpent upon the rock, the way of ship in the midst of the sea, and 
the way of a man with a maid.’’ ‘“‘ There be three things which go well, 
a grey hound, a he-goat also, and a king.” ‘It is the glory of God to 
conceal a thing, but the honor of kings is to search out a matter.”— 
“When thou sitest to eat with a ruler, consider diligently what is before 
thee, and put a knife to thy throat if thou be a man given to appetite.” 
“‘ Buy the truth and sell it not.” ‘* A whore is a deep ditch, and a strange 
woman is a narrow pit.” Excellent Solomon! Hear also this wise 
king in Song of Songs. ‘‘How beautiful are thy feet with shoes, O prince’s 
daughter! The joints of thy thighs are like jewels, the work of the hands 
of acunning workman; thy navel is like a round goblet which wanteth 
not liquor ; Thy belly is like a heap of wheat set about with lilies; thy 
two breasts are like two young roes that are twins ; thy neck is as a tower 
of ivory; thine eyes like the fish pools in Heshbon, by the gate of Bath- 
rabbim ; thy nose is as the tower of Lebanon, which looketh towards Da- 
mascus.”” Whether this alludes toone of Solomon’s concubines, or our 
mother, the church of Jesus Christ, the expressions are equally applica- 
ble, beautiful and simple; they are worthy of aman “ wiser than Ethan 
the Ezrehite, and Heman, and Charcol, and Darda, the sons of Mehol,” 
who, I dare say, were wise men. Upon the whole, I agree with you, that 
Solomon, the illustrious offspring of the man after God’s own heart, and 
the virtuous Bathsheba, was not “‘ a witty jester.” As to what you call 
his “ sins and debaucheries,” these holy books were certainly not written 
with a view to make us avoid them. Solomon is set before us as 
a pattern of wisdom and goodness ; and the number of his wives and 
concubines is exultingly recorded as a proof of his greatness, as much as 
has his treasures, which exceed all conception, and the number of his. 
horses, which exceed all belief. NS 





NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1828. 


Useful Knowledge.—A few months ago, anumber of a periodical work, 
published by a society in London, for the purpose, as the prospectus inti- 
mated, of diffusing “‘ useful knowledge,” was put into our hands; and we 
were at the same time informed, that the work was regularly transmitted 
to a bookseller in this city, who was authorized to receive subscribers for it 
on the same terms they were received in England. As the price was much 
lower than it could be printed for in the United States, and as from the high 
standing of those composing the society from which the work emanated, 
and the leading members having frequently appeared before the public as 
the champions of liberal principles, we were inclined to recommend tie 
publication, as a work which seemed calculated to answer the purpose for 
which it was projected. The perusal of several of the subsequent numbers 
has, however, convineed us that this attempt to disseminate what is call- 
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ed ‘‘ useful knowledge,” so far from possessing that character, has decid- 
edly a tendency to confirm men in their prejudices in favor of a system ini- 
mical to the progress of science, and consequently, destructive of real 
happiness.— That the grounds on which we have formed this opinion may 
be clearly and fully understood, we now publish an article from the pen of 
Mr. Carlile, in which he plainly points out the pernicious nature of the 
work, and the danger to be apprehended by encouraging its circulation 
in this country. It is the more desirable that this exposition should be 
republished, as it is well known that those who are the most active in the 
disposal of, & in recommending the obnoxious periodical on this side of the 
Atlantic, are ready instruments of the priesthood in giving currency to their 
intolerant opinions, and in decrying the principles of sound philoso- 
phy :— 
From the Lion of June 6th, 1828. 
TO THE COMMITTEE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFU- 
SION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

LORDS, LAWYERS, DOCTORS, MASTERS OF ARTS, ESQUIRES, AND REVERENDS. 

You have professedly undertaken to disseminate useful knowledge 
amongst the people of this country, by the circulation of printed tracts : 
and while your'tracts are filled with useful knowledge, unalloyed with 
superstition, unstained with fables, free from vicious examples, and of- 
fering an improvement on the moral and scientific inculcations of the 
Encyclopedias and the general publications of the day, your persons and 
purpose have a claim on the general respect, and on mine in particular ; 
because 1 feel that I can amend my condition in life only by the dis- 
semination of useful knowledge ; resting not so much on that which I 
disseminate on my own behalf as a publisher, as on that which is gene- 
rally disseminated by the whole trade of publishers. But you have devi- 
ated from the high and pure path which you prescribed for yourselves, 
and which I would prescribe for you. Your tracts are alloyed with su- 
perstition, stained with fables, not free from viscious examples, and offer 
no improvement on the moral and scientific inculcations of the Encyclo- 
pwdias, and the general publications of the day. They are, indeed, mere- 
ly paltry plagiarisms from the Encyclopedias and other books. 

Your Treatise on Animal Mechanics indicated your disposition to fall 
in with and support the superstitions of the day. It was a plagiarism from 
Paley. Your Almanac had also many indications of the same kind. 
Detailing the base life of the worthless Cardinal Wolsey, as your first 
piece of biography, was a farther departure from the dessemination of 
useful knowledge, and now you have crowned the whole, in the outrage 
of putting forth the Bible as the foundation of an “ Outline of General 
History ;”’ as if no other biography, no other bistory, were so properly 
a matter of useful knowledge, as the details of vicious characters, and the 
grossest fables that have been presented to mankind as biographical and 
historical notices. In your present standing, you will be consistent in re- 
editing our multitudinous and corrupting nursery books, the Babes in the 
Wood, Little Red Riding Hood, Cinderella, Jack the Giant Killer, Tom 
Thumb, &c., containing quite as much “ Useful Knowledge, ”’ as your 
Life of Cardinal Wolsey, or your first number on the “Outline of Gene- 
ral History.” 

The proper history of man will be found in the best possible history 
of the progress of the human mind that can be produced. Offer a pro- 
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per reward for the best essay that can be produced on this subject, and 
you will support your pretensions to superintend the diffusion of useful 
knowledge; but, from all that I can perceive, as far as you have hither- 
to gone, you have added nothing to the diffusion of useful knowledge. I 
have been one to admire your pretensions; but Iam one to despise 
them, when I see them to be more pretensions, to be unacomplished, 
evaded, and not put in practice. 

The true state of the case appears to me to be, that your pretensions 
are above your dispositions and conveniences, and that you move in a 
state of thraldom. Your committee is composed of a body of public men, 
who are linked to or interested in the maintenance of the present sys- 
tem of government in church and state. If so, thereis nothing more 
certain, than that the present order of tnings in church and state, is a bad 
order, or disorder, and that all useful knowledge is opposed to your pros- 
pects in relation to that state of things. The diffusion of useful know- 
ledge necessarily leads to a revolution in the sum, substance, and form of 
the present government of this country, and to the annihilation of that 
mischievous taxation, that expensive superstition, which is called its reli- 
gion. This is as demonstrable, as that all governments, known now to 
exisit, or by record to have existed, have impeded the diffusion of useful 
knowledge, and have persecuted its advocates. Government founded on 
conquest, aristocracy, or fraud, desires to be permanent, stable, and un- 
changing ; but the governed of such a government will necessarily seek 
its change and overthrow. Thus there ever has been in all countries, 
and now is in this country, a contest carrying on between governors and 
governed, and always will be carrying on, until the distinction between 
governors and governed ceases, and becomes amalgamated, until the gov- 
erned becomes self-governors. Mankind can never be in a state of child- 
hood in relation to itself, and wants not governors. Improvement it may 
want ; but i:-e effect of all government by conquest, aristocracy or priest- 
hood is to oppose and prevent that improvement, and to degrade, as 
far as degradation be possible, or as far as cunning may perceive that rev- 
enue is not destroyed. 

The more particular point of this address is to combat your * Outline 
of General History ;’’ and to endeavour to show, that it is nothing better 
than an outline of general fable ; and that it entirely falls short of being 
useful knowledge. I will attempt to do this under the three following 
heads. 

First. That itis preposterous to assume a period for the creation of 
the earth, or of man as one of its insects: and that such an assumption 
is not only not necessary for the diffusion of useful knowledge, in histo- 
ry or in physics, but that it is a confusion of the inquiry, and a cloud 
thrown over the realities of the case. 

Second. That geology, though it may be adduced as a proof of anti- 
quity, both as to animals, and as to the existence of the earth, yet it can- 
not be adduced as a limit to that antiquity ; and age is consequently not 
to be assigned to any animal species, nor to the earth. 

And third. That to put forth the Bible, as an historical authority, 
isa scandal to a society professing to diffuse useful knowledge, amidst 
the present state of knowledge, 

First. That it is preposterous to assume a period for the creation of 
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the earth, or of man as one of its insects, is evinced, in the now known 
properties of the matter of the surface of the earth and its atmosphere ; 
in the present general knowledge of the planetary system of the visi- 
ble universe ; and in the variety of the human and other animal spe- 
cies, which impugns the idea of every species having been produced at 
the same time. 

It is evinced, in the known properties of the matter of the surface of 
the earth ; because the science of chemistry has removed the idea of the 
possibility of matter having existed in a state of chaos. ‘The very ex- 
tensively discovered motions of matter remove the idea of a pre-existing 
chaotic and a subsequent planetary state; and it is known united pro- 
perties set at defiance the conceit, that it is to be acted upon by any oth- 
er than mechanical power, including that of chemical mechanism, by 
which I mean to exclude the ill-founded notion of intellectual power ar- 
ranging matter, or organizing animals and vegetables; the ridiculous 
idea of which, however sublime, has been the foundation of all the su- 
perstition that has so foully contaminated the human mind. 

If it be an anxiom, that the properties of matter are indestructible ; and 
to this, as an anxiom, the knowledge of the best informed men consent 
itis a sequence, that these properties of matter have not been mutable ; 
that they were never in a state of chaos, so as to have required super-ma- 
terial arrangement to bring them into their present state, and consequent- 
ly, that there has not been what is vulgarly called a creation ; because, we 
have no knowledge of a principle of intellect, that can co-operate with 
matter on any planetary scale, so as to create or to add to the otherwise 
common and non-intellectual properties of matter. 

To say that it must be this, because we cannot account for its being 
that, is but to add wild presumption to our ignorance. 

One argument for intellectual creation, is, that animals do now exist ; 
but that we do not see new animals produced by any other means than 
sexual generation, and that something more than the common properties 
of matter were necessary to their original production. I confess, that I 
can only plead ignorance to this question; but I do not confess, that my 
ignorance will be a proof of any thing in the way of assumption as to 
the origin of animals. Without contending for any particular species or 
genus, taking hold of the axiom, that the properties, of the matter are in- 
distructable, I shall contend that animal life is one of those propreties, and 
has had no origin or creation: that is to say, our knowledge extends as 
far one way as the other, and geology settles nothing as a limit ; because 
planetary convulsions might have annihilated all crustaceous geological 
specimens by sinking asurface below the point of future examination. 

That nothing is proved, no useful knowledge added, by supposing a 
limit to the age of the earth, or a particular creation, is evinced in the visi- 
ble fact, that the earth is but asmall bubble, and one of a universe of 
planetary bubbles in the ocean of matter, and that if every past circum- 
stance as to the earth could be accounted for, it would not afford a suffi- 
ciency of analogy to account for the whole planetary system, nor even 
for the precision of existence in any other planet. But since noone past 
circumstance of the earth’s existence, or its convulsions, or its deluges, 
can be accounted for, it becomes an impediment to the pursuit of useful 
knowledge, to limit or to assume any thing exteriorly connected with its 
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existence, or to treat of it hypothetically ; let us confine our reasoning to 
our knowledge, and then we cannot fail to make it useful. History 
should be written retrogressively and not progressive/y, taking care to in- 
troduce no fables, nothing that now is improbable. The common fault 
of the historian, as well as of the theologian and metaphysician, has been, 
to find a beginuing, to dwell on that on which he must have the least 
knowledge, to the neglect and obstruction of that on which he has the 
most knowledge. He chains himself to an absurdity, and pursues his 
course, loaded with the chains of that absurdity. If he were to take the 
present amount of knowledge, and, with it, to work his way backward, 
he would work free and easy, taking care not to go too far, or into the re- 
gion of fable. There is honesty and dishonesty in historical writing, 
and this outline of general history, which you have put forth, is grossly 
dishonest. 

Second. Your historian has endeavoured to reach the age of the earth, 
by geological proofs, and having referred to such proofs, he has, with 
Cuvier, consented to disgrace you and himeelf, by making those alleged 
proofs correspond with the account of the deluge, and the chronology de- 
duced from the Bible. Geology has proofs innumerable, to show that 
the Bible age of the earth is but a fable of yesterday. These proofs are 
found in the successive strata, composed alternately of layers of earth 
and lava, which surround Mounts Etna and Vesuvius; in the formation 
of beds of coal and mountains of salt; in the succession of strata, com- 
prising now a stratum of marine production, and then of dry land; in 
the evidence, that every part of the earth, has been again and again the 
bed of the sea, changing only through lapses of time that wear out tra- 
dition; in the polar motions of the earth, which exhibit, by vegetable and 
animal remains, an interchange of zones, each successive change filling 
a lapse of time which wears out human tradition, though-animal and 
vegetable remains are preserved in proof; and in the farther most just 
inference that, since the centre of the earth 1s impenetrable to human 
research, geology may be brought forward in proof of vast antiquity and 
incalculable age ; but cannot be brought forward in proof of a Jimit to 
that age, a limit only to be proved, when the earth can be examined from 
any part of its circumference to its centre, 


And when Mr. Brunel, 
Can bore a large tunnel, 
To pass through it quickly, 
*Stead of o’er obliquely. 

As Geology prescribes: no limit to the age of the earth, it affords no 
proofs in abridgment of the antiquity of the human species; for though 
it carries conviction beyond the present assigned eras, it does not prove 
alimit. Changes or appearances of the surface limit nothing as to an- 
tiquity ; because there might have been changes to eradicate all superfi- 
cial or surfacial proofs of prior existence. — - 

It is a greaterror, alike in history and in physics, and is pregnant with 
bad consequences, that assumes the necessity of finding a beginning. It 
is not to be accomplished upon any principle of historical or physical 
truth. It is not to be accomplished upon any principle but that of su- 
perstition ; and thus it is, that superstition pervades, encumbers and 
corrupts the whole frame of society, the general amount of human know- 
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ledge, leaving it a question, whether the aggregate of mankind has yet 
been raised in condition, as to the amount of happiness, above that 
of the. first and savage state, or above that of any other race of an- 
mals, Y 

It would avail us nothing, but in the gratification of our curiosity, if 
we positively knew the origin of mankind and of the earth. It would 
not amend our condition, so long as tlle amendment of that condition so 
evidently depends upon moral, social, and physical arrangements. What 
we are most concerned in and most dependent upon is our knowledge of 
ourselves and of the present; not of the past. The immediate future is 
our world, and that to which we should invariably turn our attention, so 
as to render the passing present the most happy possible ; but they who 
constantly dwell on the past and the remote future are generally, unless 
provided fur by other means, a miserable and unhappy class of beings, 
through the present. 

And third. The objections to the Bible, as an historical authority, 
are, that all its pretensions to historical narrative are fabulous. For this 
assumption, we have the following proofs :— 

Ist. That the history of the Old Testament, as a book, is not to be 
traced farther back than the reign of Ptolomy Philadelphus, in Egypt; 
and to that period only, by the existence of a translation into the Greek 
tongue, and by subsequent reference. 

2nd. That, before that period, the Jews were not a people recogniz- 
ed by any nation or historian in any record that is now known, or by 
any record that was known to Josephus, their historian, near 1800 
years ago. 

3rd. With the exception of their own books, the Jews are not re- 
cognized as a people existing in Asia before the Babylonian Coloniza- 
tion. 

4th. That the Hebrew was not the Syrian language, and that if such 
a people, as the books of the Old Testament represent, had occupied 
Syria, as is there stated, near fifteen hundred years before the Christian 
Era, and for that period of time, with the exception of the captivity, the 
language of Syria must necessarily have been Hebrew, or the language 
of the Jews. 

5th. That the books of the Jews, of prior date to the captivity, make 
no mention of such a people as the Phenicians or the Greeks, who 
must have been their most immediate neighbours; nor do the Greek or 
Phenician writings, as far as we have them handed down to us, make 
any mention of Jews or Israelites. 

6th. That the Scythians, a most powerful nation, are three times re- 
corded to have successfully invaded Syria, as mentioned in your 18th 
page, before the alleged captivity of the Jews at Babylon, without any 
notice of such a people as the Jews, and without any mention of sucha 
people as the Scythians being found in the books of the Jews. 

7th. If later than the year 6386 B. C. the Scythians desolated Syria, 
which included the country since called Judea, is it probable, that a na- 
tion of Jews were, within fifty years of that period there, and in a con- 
dition to withstand, or to revolt from the power of the Babylonian 
Princes ? 
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8th. The books of the Old Testament are not only without corrobo- 
ration in cotemporary history; but have no internal authority, abound 
in fables about supernatural events, and are totally unworthy of, sober 
and sane credit. Their authors are unknown, even in name; and they 
do not contain any record of their hiving been recognized as national 
books, before the Babylonian Captivity. There is scarcely a recognie 
tion of the Law of Moses perceptible from the book of Joshua to the 
end of the Second Book of Chronicles; while the sudden changes of the 
condition of the people ; their triumphant manner of taking possession 
of the country ; their subsequent conquest and great dejection by the 
Philistines, narrated in the Book of Judges; their sudden springing up 
into a monarchy, rolling in wealth and power, under Solomon ; the van- 
ishing of that wealth and power at the death of Solomon, are all so ma- 
ny politically plain improbabilities, even impossibilities, that none but 
minds imbued with superstition and pleased with romance, corrupted 
minds that dread truth and the changes it would produce, can find cre- 
dence for such pretensions to historical narrative. Never could the au- 
thors of such contemptible books have supposed that more money would 
have been expended in one country for the printing and circulating of 
their trash, than ever circulated in Judea under any government that 
was ever there formed. The money expended to print and circulate the 
Bible in England, would have bought the whole land of Judea from any 
power that ever held possession of it. 

If we take the historical narratives of the book or books before the 
flood, or from the flood to the Exode from Egypt, still greater difficulties 
present themselves ; and, as twenty different books now on sale in my 
shop, expose the cheat, I shall not fill these pages with a repetition of the 
exposure. 

9h. ‘The Jewish legends, therefore, instead of being proper outlines 
of general history, are the outlines of general fable, and your society, or 
your committee, may consistently proceed with the legends of the Chris- 
tian Church, as a part of similar history, until they come down to the 
oracular prophecies of the divinely mad Irving, the Scotch preacher. 
Only, pray, do not degrade the Pagan Mythology by a mixture of its 
history with that of the Jews and Christians. 'The Pythian Prophetic 
Maid would be disgraced on the same page, or in the same book with the 
History of Irving’s Prophecies. 

Severe as I have been in my observations on your “ Outline of Gene- 
ral History, ’’ the more I turn over the pages of the tract, the more pro- 
priety I feel in what Ihave done. 1 was, as most well disposed minds 
were, delighted with your first professions. I was delighted with the 
idea of your London University, in which nothing was to be taught about 
religion ; but I see you falling into the mire of superstition. I see that 
your tracts become more and more superstitious ; and I see also that you 
have so far truckled to the black spirit of superstition, as to announce a 
University Chapel. It may be imputed to me, that I do wrong in asso- 
ciating the society that pretends to diffuse useful knowledge with the 
council of the London University ; but I see clear enough to perceive 
that you are of the same family, and that you want improvement in mind 


or morals, before you pretend to teachothers. RICHARD CARLILE. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ORIGIN OF RELIGIOUS PLAYS, 
( Concluded.) 


At Berlin 1804 and 5, the grand sacred comecy of * David,” in five 
acts, with battles and choruses, was performed by the comedians, in the 
National Theatre. Throughout March, April, and May, 1810, the same 
play was represented at Vienna; and while the Congress was held therein, 
1815, it was again performed with the utmost possible splendour. The back 
of the stage extending into the open air, gradually ascended to a distance 
sufficient to admit carriages and horses, and to allow the evolutions of at 
least five hundred Austrian soldiers, infantry and cavalry, who, habited in 
the characters of Jews and Philistines, carried muskets and carbines, de- 
filed and deployed, charged with the bayoret, let off their fire-arms, and 
played artillery, to represent the battles described in the Book of Kings. 
The emperor Alexander of Russia, the king of Prussia, and other mo- 
narchs, with their ministers, and the representatives of different courts, at 
the Congress, attended these plays, which were exhibited at the great the- 
atre (Ander Wien ) to crowded audiences, at the usual prices of admis- 
sion. 

The first trace of theatrical representation in England, is recorded by 
Matthew Paris, who wrote about 1240, and relates, that Geoffrey, alearn- 
ed Norman, master of the School of the abbey of Dunstable, composed 
the play of St. Catharine, which was acted by his scholars. Geoffrey’s 
performance took place in the year 1110, and he borrowed copies fromthe 
sacrist of the neighbouring abbey of St. Albans, to dress his characters, 
Fitzstephen writing in 1174, says that ‘‘ London, for its theatrical exhi- 
bitions, has religious plays, either the representations of miracles wrought 
by holy confessors, or the sufferings of martyrs.” Besides those of Co- 
ventry, there are MSS. of the Chester mysteries, ascribed to Ranulph Hig- 
den, compiler of the Polychronicon, and a Benedictine monk of that ci- 
ty, where they were performed at the expense of the incorporated trades, 
with a thousand days of pardon from the pope, and forty days of pardon 
from the bishop of Chester, to all who attended the representation, which 
is supposed to have been first had in the year 1328. 

It is related in the Museum MS., of these Chester plays, that the au- 
thor, “‘ was thrice at Rome, fore he could obtain leave of the pope to 
have them in the English « gue.” The subjects of these plays being 
*‘ from the Old and New Testament,’”’ seem to supply the reasons for the 
difficulty in obtaining the pope’sconcent. Scripture in English had been 
scrupulously withheld from the people, and the pope probably anticipated, 
that if they were made acquainted with a portion of it, the remainder 
would be demanded; while the author of the plays, better acquainted than 
the pope with the more immediate difficulty of altogether repressing the 
curiosity that had been excited towards it, conceived, perhaps, that the 
growing desire might be delayed, hy distorted and confusing representa- 
tions of certain portions. Perhaps such corruptions and absurdities, as 
are in these plays, seconded by the eloquence of their author, abated the 
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papal fears concerning the appearance of these scriptural interludes in 
English, and finally obtained the sanction for their performance. 

In 1538, Ralph Radcliffe, a scholar, anda lover of graceful erudition, 
wrote plays in Latin and English, which were exhibited by his pupils.— 
Amongst his Comedies, were ** Dives and Lazarus,’ the “ Delivering of 
Susannah,” “ Job’s sufferings,” the “Burning of John Huss,” &c. The 
scholars of St. Paul’s schovl in London, were, till a comparatively late 
period, in great celebrity for their theatrical talent, which it appears was 
in full exercise upon the mysteries so early as the reign of Richard II.; 
for in that year, 1378, they presented a petition to his majesty, praying 
him “ to prohibit some unexpert people from presenting the histery of the 
Old and New Testament, to the great prejudice of the said clergy, who 
have been at great expense in order to represent it publicly at christ- 
mas.” 

But the more eminent performers of mysteries in London, were the 
society of parish clerks. Onthe 18th, 19th, and 20th of July, 1390, they 
played interludes at the Skinner’s-well, as the usual place of their per- 
formance, before king Richard II., his queen, and their court ; and at the 
same place, in 1490, they played the ** Creation of the World,” and sub- 
jects of the like kind, for eight successive days, to splendid audiences of 
the nobility and gentry from ali parts of England. The parish-clerks’ 
ancient performances is memorialized in raised letters of iron, upona 
pump on the east side of Rag-street, new called Ray-street, beyond the 
Sessions-house, Clerkenwell. 

The religious guild, or fraternity of Corpus Christi, at York, was ob- 
liged annually to perform a Corpus Christi, play. Drake says, that this 
ceremony inust have been in its time one of the most extraordinary enter- 
tainments the city could exhibit. li was acted in that city till the twenty- 
sixth year of queen Elizabeth, 1584. 

Corpus Christi day, at Newcastle-upon- Tyne, was celebrated with simi- 
lar exhibitions by the incorporated trades. ‘The earliest mention of the 
performance of mysteries there, is in the ordinary of the coopers. for 1426. 
In 1437, the barbers played the “ Baptizing of Christ.” In 1568, the 
“ Offering of Abraham and Isaac” was exhibited by the slaters. About 
1578, the Corpus Christi plays were on the decline, and never acted but 
by a special command of the magistrates of Newcastle. They are spo- 
ken of as the general plays of the town of Newcastle, and when thought 
necessary by the mayor to be set forth and_ played, the millers were to 
perform the “ Deliverance of Israel;” the esuse-carpenters, the “‘ Burial 
of Christ ;” the masons, the ‘Burial of our Lady Saint Mary, the Virgin.” 
Between the first and last mentioned periods, there are many minutes in 
the trades’ books of the actirg in different years. 

In the reign of Henry VII., 1487, that king, in his castle of Winches- 
ter, was entertained on a Sunday, while at dinner, with the performance 
of Christ’s ‘“‘ Descent into Hell,” by the choir boys of Hyde abbey, and 
St. Swithin’s priory, two large monasteries there ; and in the same reign, 
1489, there were shows and ceremonies, and (religious) plays, exhibited 
in the palace at Wesminster. 

On the feast of St. Margaret, in 1511, the miracle play of the “ Holy 
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Martyr, St. George,” was acted on a stage in an open fieldat Rissing- 
borne, in Cambridgeshire, at which were a minstrel and three waits hired 
from Cambridge, with a property-man and panier. 

It appears from the Earl of Northumberland’s houschold-book, (1512,) 
thatthe children of his chapel performed mystenes during the twelve 
days of Christmas, and at Easter, under the direction of his master of the 
revels. Bishop Percy cites several particulars of the regulated sums pay- 
able to “ parsones,” and others, for these performances. . The exhibitiug 
scripture dramas on the great festivals entered intu the regular establish- 
ment, and formed part of the domestic regulations ofthe ancient nobility ; 
and what is more remarkable, it was as much the business of the Chaplain 
in those days to compose plays for the family, as itis now for him to make 
sermons. 

Ai London, in the year 1556, the “* Passion of Christ” was performed 
ut the Grey Friars, before the Lord mayor, the privy council, and many 
great estates of the realm. In 1577, the same play was performed at the 
same place, on the day that war was proclaimed in London against France ; 
and in that year, the holiday of St. Olave, the patron of the church in Sil- 
ver-street, dedicated to that saint, being ce!ebrated with great solemnity, 
at eight o’clock at night, a play of the ‘ Miraculous Life of St. Olave, ” 
was performed for four hours, and concluded with many religious plays. 
The acting of religious plays experienced interruption during the reign of 
Elizabeth, and occasionally at other periods. Malone thinks that the last 
mystery represented in England, was that of “ Christ’s Passion, ” in the 
reign of king James]. Prynne relates that it was performed at Ely-house, 
in Holborn, when Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador, lay there, on Good 
Friday, at night, and that thousands were present. 


BIBLE versus PRIEST.—There is some inconsistency in the priests 
asserting that the Christian religion is not founded on reason, but on faith. 
If it was founded on faith, its evidence can neither be lessened nor in- 
creased, as being dependent on those innate principles of the human mind 
introduced by God. Faith is a matter altogether distinct from human cog- 
nizance. If the quantiy of individual faith was lessened, God would ac- 
knowledge that he had committed an error, and given to man overmuch ; 
that man was once credulous, once superstitious, and that he believed his 
bible too much: and that his believing his bible too much was a fault, if 
not acrime. In dispensing faith to all generations of men, the quantity 
would be equal to the object. To be either less or more would stigma- 
tize the divine perfection : and without divine perfection can be proved, 
without divine power can be shown to want eking out with human aid, the 
aid of the priests would not only be unnecessary but wicked; they would 
come forward in the character of aids to the Almighty, as helpers, as per- 
formers of those acts he could not accomplish. If faith alone can save 
men, there can be no want of priests, because priests cannot add a line te 
the bible should they preach forever ; there is nothing divine in what they 
say ordo; the Christian religion being founded on faith, cannot be assist- 
ed by the human reason of the priests, for a priestis onlyaman. In 
these times nobody believes he is any more, and being only a man, he can 
only deal in human reason ; but as human reason is altogether different 
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from faith, or the Christian religion, so must the office of priest be entirely 
separate from faith ; the priest is no nearer faith than any body else ; he 
has no more divinity about him than a chimney sweep. As the Christian 
religion is said to be a revealed religion, and as the Christian is one who 
has faith in this religion, and as the priest is no part of this religion of 
faith, so he is no part of Christianity, or a guide to it, but a thing who 
profits himself on it for the purpose of getting a good living by laziness. — 
Granting that Christianity is of divine origin, and that priests were mes- 
sengers in former days when there were no bibles (except one heresand 
there chained in a chruch, and those the people could not read) now that 
every body has a bible, and every body can read, priests are no longer 
wanted to read the bible, printing and learning has completely superceded 
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